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Once, amid the roses bright, 
Ruby red, honey sweet— 
You and I, in laughing weather, 
Sung a lay of love together ; 
Petals falling on our feet. 
When’shall summer be so light ? 
Never more ! 
Oh, never more ! 





N.W.™McLain A.I.Root and L.C. Root 
were appointed a committee by the Detroit 
Convention to inyestigate the Chapman 
Honey-Plant. They are now engaged in 
that work, Mr. McLain having gone East for 
the purpose of meeting Mr. Root, and to- 
gether making the investigation. In due 
time their report will appear in our columns. 





The Annual Show of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, was held at 
Norwich last month, and we notice that 
Messrs. George Neighbour & Son, of London, 
England, carried off the first and third prizes 
on hives for all purposes; first prize for 
Cottager’s hive, and the first prize for the 
best collection of hives and implements for 
bee-keepers. We congratulate them on the 
success they so richly deserve. 





The Hancock County Fair will be 
held at Greenfield, Ind., on Aug. 24 to 27, 
1886. Those interested should send to the 
secretary, Charles Downing, Greenfield,Ind., 
for a copy of the Premium List. The pre- 
miums for bees and honey amount to $32, 
besides diplomas and a queen offered by 
George Cole for the best display of honey 
from one colony. 





Toads are sometimes very annoying in 
the apiary. A correspondent mentions the 
fact that upon going to the hives one morn- 
ing during the late drought, he noticed a 
toad at the entrance of each hive. He says 
that the toads were apparently asleep, but 
every time a bee approached, the tongue of 
the toad would shoot out like lightning and 
convey the unsuspecting insect into its 


Banks, Reisterstown, Md., we have received 
the following item taken from the Port 
Tobacco, Md., Independent : 


writes that several persons in that vicinity 
were poisoned not long since by eating 


Why is it Mysterious?—From Mr. H. 


A correspondent from White Plains 


honey taken out of a x ina hive, 
whereas that taken out of the adjoining 
hives was absolutely pure and harmless, as 
is known by its being eaten by two or more 
that were poisoned by the other. The effect 

roduced was that of an indescribable burn- 
ng and aera capa A Fy By w! 
nausea, vomiting an prostration 0 
| ng ame. = —— fee Cag ny ae 

rs. George R. y and da’ r, Mr. John 
i mgr em Mrs. J. T Davis and Mr. 
Wm. vis, to whom Dr. P. W. Hawkins 
administered, to neutralize the venom that 
was received into the system, whatever that 
was. The whole affair seems to be involved 
in mystery. 


Mr. Banks asks, “Can you fathom the 
mystery ?” In the human mind there seems 
to be a great passion for the mysterious! If 
anything is in the least strange, it is at once 
set down as a mystery! But we can see 
nothing of the kind in the above item. 

We are well aware that such a good 
authority as Prof. A. J. Cook claims that 
there is no such a thing as “ poisonous 
honey ”’"—but we are compelled to dissent 
from that view. Xenophon, the Greek 
historian and general, tells us that his 
soldiers were poisoned by eating the honey 
of Trebizond, and that it produced the effect 
of atemporary insanity. In 1704, Tourne- 
fort, the great French botanist, found that 
the honey made from the Azalea Pontificta 
produced the same effect as that described 
by Xenophon. In 1838, Mr. Abbott wrote to 
the secretary of the Zoological Society that 
he had himself witnessed the effect of this 
honey, and confirming all that the Greek 
general had said. The evidence is too great 
to admit of doubt ; at least it seems so to us. 


In the above case the bees might have 
gathered honey from the “kill-calf” or 
“mountain laurel ;” and while some hives 
may have contained considerable of this, 
others may have had little ornone. There 
is no necessity for a “‘ mystery ”’ in the case ! 
The honey in the hives was just what remain- 
ed of that which the bees had gathered. 

Fortunately, that kind of honey is found 
in but few places, where bees are kept in 
log-gums and box-hives, and only when 
there is a scarcity. Like glucose, bees will 
not touch it if anything else is available. It 
is never shipped to market, and the cases of 
poisoning always occur in remote places, 
backwoods, ete. It is a fact that though 
some cases of poisoning have been reported, 
but very few deaths are recorded from its 
effects. 





A Contemporary says“ carefully lay up 
the honey crop.” The best place to lay up a 
honey crop is in the stomach of buyers as 
quickly as it can be gotten there.—Farm, 
Field and Stockman. 


jaime —__ 





Now is the Time to Join the Union. 
—Let every bee-keeper send for a copy of 
the Annual Report and Member’s Blank—fill 
it up, and become a member. It is to the 
interest of every one todoso. The dues are 
only 25 cents a year ; and it is intended only 
tocall for one assessment (of $1.00) each 
year. Send to this office for the Report and 





capacious mouth. 


Another Lawsuit has been begun. On 
page 491, Mr. M. Dariing remarks that his 
case has been tried, and the judge withholds 
his verdict for the present. 


Now comes Mr. 8. W. Rich, of Hobart, N. 
Y., who has been sued by his rich neighbor 
for $1,500 damages, and also to compel him 
to move his apiary. 


It seems that his neighbor is more troubled 
in mind over the alleged nuisance than in 
reality. He boasts that he will do all that 
money can get done to compel the removal 
of the bees. The apiary is in asmall village, 
but.there never has been a case reported of 
either a man or beast being stung; neither 
has there been any trouble caused by them. 
It seems to be a real case of disagreeable 
fault-finding. 


Mr. C. H. Dibbern, in the Plowman, sensi- 
bly suggests the following : 


I can easily imagine cases where bees 
would become a nuisance,and the continued 
keeping of them would be an imposition, to 
say the least. YetI am satisfied that most 
of such complaints have but slight founda- 
tions. There are some people who cannot 
see others prosper, and such are usually the 
a ye Owe of oe ay Ae _. 

eeper shou 0 everything possible to 
prevent his bees annoying any one. He 
should select such a location for the apiary 
that will be least objectionable to neighbors. 
If his apiary adjoins another man’s land, 
plant a row of rapidly wing trees near 
such line, and train the branches to form a 
sort of hedge. This is also a good plan near 
a public road, where bees might interfere 
with teams passing. It is a lan to 
have the apiary ina grove of small trees, 
and compel the bees to fly og my up, for 
when they are once high upin the air they 
will never bother to come down to annoy 
anything. 





The National Convention will be 
held in Indianapolis on Oct. 12, 13 and 14, 


1886. Rays of Light remarks as follows 
concerning that meeting : 


We urge especially all Indiana bee-keepers 
to begin now to arrange to attend this 
meeting; itis a rare opportunity for us, 
and we should show by our attendance our 
appreciation of the favor conferred by 
holding it in our State, and that we are not 
lacking in enthusiasm and anergy our 
beloved enterprise, bee-culture. e hope 
and expect this to be the largest and most 
gm meeting yet held by the asso- 
ciation. 





Foster’s adjustable case for comb honey 
has been received and placed in our 
Museum. It was described and illustrated 
on page 377, in an article by Mr. Foster, and 
further description now is unnecessary. Its 
use is fully described in his pamphlet on 
“ How to Raise Comb Honey,” which can be 
obtained at this office for 5 cents. 





The Tri-State Fair will be held at To- 
ledo, O., on Sept. 6 to 11,1886. Dr. A. B. Ma- 
son, of Wagon Works, O., is the Supt. of the 
Apiary Department again this year. The 
premiums amount to about $135 in cash, 
besides diplomas, etc. 





Frank Cheshire’s new book on Bees 
and Bee-Keeping, can be had at this office.— 
Vol. 1, bound in cloth, $2.50, postpaid. 


>» << pe - 
Italian Queens.—We have a few un- 


tested queens which we can send by return 
mail. Three for $2.75 ; six for $5.00 ; twelve 





Membership Blank. 





for $9.00. ® 
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Replies by Prominent Apiarists. 








[It is useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JouRNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] 


—— 
——— —--—— 


Bees Hanging Out. 


Query, No. 286.—What would be the 
best, under the present circumstances, to 
prevent the bees in the entire apiary from 
hanging out all over the outside of the 
hives? The weatheris and has been very 
warm the past week—say 90° in the shade, 
from about 11 a.m.to 2 p.m., and then goes 
down to 85° until 10 p.m. The operations of 
the hives are nearly stopped during these 
hours, although the bees have plenty of 
brood and storage room. The hives have 
pitch-roof covers, and are ventilated at both 
ends with holes with wire-cloth over them, 
and they are deep enough to hold a crate of 
28 one-pound sections each. I have no 
sections on the majority of them, but have 
them tiered up two stories high, and work- 
ing for extracted honey. They are pretty 
well shaded, but I have enameled cloth over 
the tops of the frames in the second story, 
but still there is plenty of air-space between 
the cloth and the ventilating holes. I tried 
w few by taking off the cloth, but they 
crowded up in the cover. I smoked them, 
but ih vain; they only work some from 4:30 
a.m. to about 9 a.m., and then from 4 p.m. 
to 7 p.m. There is no sign of preparing to 
swarm, or any other trouble, but simply 
idleness and signs of suffocation. They 
keep up a terrible hum, notwithstanding 
there is plenty of bloom and nectarin the 
fields.— Mississippi. 














a 





Give them more air by raising the 
hive off the bottom-board. Perhaps 
there is no honey in the blossoms, if 
they do not work.—DADANT & SON. 


Try Mr. L. C. Root’s plan, of a large 
ventilator in the bottom-board, as 
given in the BEE JOURNAL not long 
ago.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


From the statements made I judge 
there is no honey in the fields for the 
bees to gather. If they are bringing 
honey freely, re them another story 
of frames. If the first supposition is 
correct, there is nothing to do for 
them, as there is nothing for them to 
do.—J. E. POND, JR. 


Ishould give a large entrance, at 
least 1 foot long and 4 inch wide. I 
should also cover above the hive with 
a wide shade-board raised at least 
4inches above the hive. With this I 
can always keep bees at work when 
there is honey or nectar to gather.— 
A. J. CooK. 4 





I should say that they want bottom 
ventilation. Raise the hive up from 
the platform from 4% to 1 inch high. 
At least that is just what I would do 
in this locality —H. D. CuTTING. 


You might try moving the second 
story forward so as to leave chance 
for a current of air through the brood- 
chamber from the entrance to the 
open space at the upper and back 

art of the brood-chamber.—C. C. 

ILLER. 


I think all this is caused by the 
lack of nectar in the flowers. 1 have 
seen the same thing during a dearth 
of honey in hot weather. It is not 
objectionable, except that it shows 
there is little honey to be gathered.— 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Use thin-walled hives; keep them 
well shaded, and have no double 
walls between the bees and “‘all-out- 
doors ” over either the brood or sur- 
plus department. Give abundance 
of lower ventilation, and try upper 
ventilation, if you choose. With the 
hives you have, adapt them to the 
above conditions as nearly as possible. 
Do not let your colonies “clog” the 
combs with honey.—JAMES HEDDON. 


During such spells of weather as 
you mention, my apiary presents the 
very Same appearance you so lucidly 
describe. There is no help for it. 
You are mistaken about there being 
a of nectar in the flowers in the 
heat of the day during such heated per- 
iods. The absence of nectar at such 
times is the main cause of bees cluster- 
ing on the outside of the hives in idle- 
ness—in my locality. Ventilation 
below; and the admission of air be- 
tween the cloth and hive-cover is the 
best I can do under such circum- 
stances.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


In your apiary I know of no infalli- 
ble plan to prevent the bees from 
hanging out. Give more shade to 
your hives. This will relieve the in- 
side heat to some extent; but when 
bees can only work a few hours in 
the morning, before the hot, dry air 
dissipates the nectar in the flowers, 
and have to remain idle the balance 
of the day, they will hang out for the 
reason that it is more comfortable 
outside than in. ‘*‘ Hanging out” is 
not always a sign that the hive is 
filled with honey or crowded with 
bees. In dull seasons, weak colonies 
destitute of stores will often hang 
out. Too close extracting will some- 
times cause a sort of demoralization 
of the bees, and they will cluster out. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


When the temperature is 90° and 
above in the shade, it is tco warm for 
many bees to stay in a hive without 
large bottom ventilation. We have 
had such weather here, and I find 
the narrow, 7-frame, single-walled 
hives cooler than any double-walled 
hive. Raise the hives up from the 
bottom-boards on blocks at the cor- 
ners. There will be no danger of 
robbing if a 2-inch space be given all 
around. Let no bees int@the cap, as 
they will be sure to go to the top and 
build comb there. A cap toa hive is 
@ nuisance any way. ith single- 









walled hives and plain . 
lation can best be giver orn oy 
high temperatures.—G. L. Trxgol 


The cause of the be Naas 
and remaining idle, is Deca ngng out 
is Ln © Pes hom ? do. It is ne 
roof of “plenty of nectar ; 
elds” because there js "plenty. 
bloom. Give them a feed in the ope, 
air at any time when they are hangin 
out pb. « ae cae it_will satisfy 
you why they are idle.—H. 
you v y H. R. Boarp- 








Cause of Worker-Bes Dying 


Query, No. 287.—Last week I found 4 
couple of quarts of dead worker bees in 
front of the hive of my first swarm of the 
season. I had taken off 24 sections, ang 
have since taken 46, and more are nearly 
ready to come off. No apparent harm bas 
been done, but I would like to know the 
cause of their dying.—Grinnell, Iowa. 


_ Probably some other swarm tried to 
oin them and a fight ensued— 
ADANT & SON. 


In all probability the dead bees ar 
the remains of some stray swarm that 
went into the hive and was killed— 
J. P. H. Brown. . 


I should say that a stray swarm 
tried to enter the hive and was killed, 
—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The cause can only be guessed at. 
It might have been a small swarm 
that attempted to join the colony— 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Perhaps a small swarm tried to 
force an entrance and was killed— 
C. C. MILLER. 


Probably some little after-swarm 
tried to enter the hive of your “ first 
swarm of the season,”’ and was dis- 
patched by that colony.—J Ames Hep- 
DON. 


Hard work and old age. I have 
often found bees dead in the field, and 
even on flowers. This is what we 
might call ‘‘ dying in the harness.’— 
A. J. CooK. 


Who can tell? I confess I cannot. 
It might be robbers or old workers, 
and it might be many other things 
that caused the trouble. From the 
data oe a guess only can be made. 
—J.E. POND, JR. 


I had a Jike experience to the one 
you describe, the present season. | 
attributed it to the attempt of some 
bees trying to enter the hive when 
swarm was in the air. Something of 
the kind was the cause of the trouble 
in your case. A colony that has 4 
queen will not tolerate the intrusion 
of other bees.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


It not infrequently happens thats 
colony of bees quarrel over, the supet- 
seding of a queen, when @ quart 0 
more of bees will be killed and scat- 
tered over the ground in front of the 
hive. Their contracted abdomels 
will show that they have been stung. 
Sometimes the party of discontent 's 
vanquished, but generally not. [ have 
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hives during such battles and 
met he ueen “ balled,” or a queen- 
gel] started, OF poth.—G. L. TINKER. 


jatral Swarms or Nuclei—Which ? 


query, No- 288.—Does it pay to let bees 
warm? Or isit best to form nuclei? Or 
does it pay to let them hang on the hive 5 or 
gdays, waiting for them to swarm, and very 
likely they do not swarm atall,as I have 
had them to do this before, and those colo- 
nies were the very ones that had to be fed 
jn the winter ?—W. A., Mo. 


1.No. 2. Yes. 8. No.—DADANT 
& SON. 

1. Yes. 2. Yes. 3. Give room so 
they can work instead of hanging out. 
—j. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. There are many opinions in re- 

rdto this matter, and each must 
ecide for himself. 2.1 most cer- 
tainly should divide ordinarily. If, 
however, no honey was being gath- 
ered from the fields, the bees would 
be very excusable for not working, 
there being nothing for them to do.— 
J. E. POND, JR. 


It will pay to let bees swarm if you 
want increase. If bees are managed 
rightly, and given room at the right 
time, and in the right way, they will 
not hang out in idleness if there is 
nectar in the flowers. Sometimes a 
colony will seem to waste time in an 
unaccountable way, but they are ex- 
ceptions to the general rule; under 
proper management, dividing such 
colonies will break the spell.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


If increase is desired it may pay tolet 
them swarm, but even for this object 
it would be still better to divide. If 
Iwere working the bees for honey, I 
should not want over one swarm from 
acolony, and if there was no demand 
for bees, I should not allow any in- 
crease. My experience is, that strong 
colonies that do not swarm, if in a 
normal condition, and with a fair sea- 
son, Will always gather enough to 
winter on. Jf they fail to do this, 
then the fault belongs to the season 
and not to the bees.—J. P. H. Brown. 


It pays usually to let them swarm. 
f bees “‘ hang out” five or eight days 
during a flow of honey, when the 
have room for storing it, are shaded, 
and have sufficient entrance to the 
hive, etc., I should say it wasa very 
poor strain of bees, and should change 
the queens at once. There is much 
food for thought” in the above 
query.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


If they are ready to swarm, and 
you find it convenient, then let them 
swarm. If it is more to your con- 
venience form nuclei and build up. I 

ave to do this, and find it works 
Well. If the bees do not swarm as I 
Wish them todo, I make them con- 
tribute to build up nuclei. Did not 
poor Management keep them idle ?— 
A. J. Coox. 





5 Whether it pays to make increase 
Y dividing colonies, or to encourage 
or discourage natural swarming, de- 





ee upon circumstances that I 
ow not of in your case. At no time 
should yout bees be idle, “ hanging 
on the hives,” increase or no increase, 
if there is nectar to be gathered.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


1. Yes,in some cases. 2. In some 
cases, yes. 3. It does not pay to let 
them hang on the hive waiting. What 
are you doing all this time? I do not 
ree that kind of a queen long.—H. 
D. Currine. 


Let the bees swarm if they cannot 
be prevented by giving them surplus 
room early, and as often as they need 
it. There will be no loss of honey in 
the operation, if properly managed, 
and only a little more work for the 
apiarist. If the bees lay out, refusing 
to work in the sections when honey 
is coming in, I would place in the 
super a _ partly-filled section from 
another colony, and get comb-build- 
ing started. If the bees that hang 
out are found full of honey, they are 
not idlers though they do not swarm 
at all. They are secreting wax if 
comb-building is going on inside of 
the hive.—G. L. TINKER. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 








Price of both. 

The American Bee Journal ....... 00.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’Magazine ....... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 175 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200.. 175 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 6 50.. 550 
and Cook’s Manual................. 225.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1'75.. 1 60 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A B € of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150 140 





Home Market for Honey. 





G2 To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “‘Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘*‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 

ostpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 

yn orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “ Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of ** Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, wil! sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 





To any @ne sending us one new sub- 
scriber with their own renewal (with $2.00), 
we will present acopy of the new “ Con- 
vention History of America.” 











Explanatory.—The tigures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center of the State named; 
§ northof the center; 2 south; OF east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest: 
©. southeast; and P southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Caging and Introducing Queen-Cells. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








Years ago it was ascertained that if 
acolony of bees had been queenless 
from 24 to 48 hours,a queen-cell of 
any stage of advancement might be 
given this omens, and the colony 
accept the queen hatching therefrom 
the same as it would one hatched 
from its own brood. Advantage was 
taken of this to change inferior stock 
to such stock as was desired, and 
what has been known as the ‘cell 

lan,” has been more rary used for 
he improvement of stock during the 
past century than any other. 


When the queen traffic sprang up, 
so that the bee-keepers reared queens 
and sold them the same as other 
stock was sold, it became an object to 
place a nearly mature queen-cell in a 
colony or nucleus, at the same time 
the queen to be sentoff was taken 
away. Upon trial it was found that 
the did not wr: at all times 
to accept of such an exchange, and 
especially before they had realized 
that their laying queen had been 
taken away from them. Their non- 
acceptance of cells given in this wa 
proved with me to be a rule, oe. | 
a few have reported favorably. In 
fact, unless I waited from 36 to 48 
hours after the removal of a layin 
queen, before giving a cell, 19 out o' 
every 20 would be destroyed; while 
other apiarists have reported nearly 
the same result. As waiting two 
days every time a queen was sold 
from a nucleus before a cell was given, 
and then from one to two more before 
it hatched, was quite expensive, I 
tried many plans to obviate the diffi- 
culty, none of which gave me satis- 
faction. 

One night, after thinking the mat- 
ter over, I fellasleep. After sleepin 
an hour or two I suddenly awoke wit 
the vision of a cage for caging queen- 
cells appearing before me. Now the 
idea of caging queen-cells is old, and 
cages specially adapted for this pur- 
pose have been advertised for a good 
many years, but the ideal cage pre- 
sented before me at this time was for 
the special purpose of allowing the 
safe introduction of a queen-cell 
nearly mature, to a colony at the time 
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of taking away its queen, the cage 
being so constructed that the queen 
could hatch and walk right outamong 
the bees the same asif no cage was 
there ; while at the same time the cell 
was safely secured against the bees, 
so they would not destroy it. 

All are aware that when the bees 
destroy a cell they bite into the side 
or base of it, and never at the point. 
Well, the cage I saw upon —ae 
was to be made so as to protect a 
— of the cell from the bees ——— 

he point, and this was not easy to 
their mandibles. The cage was made 
by rolling a small piece of wire-cloth 
around a V-shaped stick, so that a 
small but not very flaring funnel was 
made, the hole in the small end bein 


as large as an ordinary lead-pencil. | 


After making the cage 1 cut off a 
piece of 5g-inch cork for a stopper, put 
a@ nearly mature queen-cell into the 
cage with the point down into the 
lead-pencil hole as far as it would go, 
when the piece of cork was put in so 
the bees could not get at the base. 


Inow took a fine wire and run it 
through the meshes of wire-cloth just 
above the cork, so as to keep the cork 
in place, while the other end of the 
wire was bent so it would hold on to 
the top of the frames, so as to hold 
the cage in the position I wished it 
between the combs. This caged cell 
was hung in the hive at the time the 

ueen was removed, and in from 24 to 
hours, according to the age of the 
cell, I had a nice virgin queen in the 
hive. As soon as I saw that it wasa 
success, made more cages, so that 
now I have no more trouble with bees 
destroying queen-cells, not having a 
cell destroyed when thus caged. 


The cage protects the cell every- 
where except at the point, but allows 
the bees to get accustomed to the 
presence of the cell the same as if the 

e were not there. The lead-pencil 
hole allows the queen to hatch the 
same asif the cell were not caged, 
while the bees can feed the queen and 
hold her in the cell as long as the 
erage so that she cannot get out till 

hey are ready to accept her. 

After getting thus far, about a 
month ago another thought came to 
me, which was, thatI had some old 
queens which were not keeping their 
hives filled with brood as r desired, 
and why could I not use my invention 
in this case, so as not to lose any time 
to the as of bees, to any nuclei, 
or to be to the expense of purchasing 
any queens? To think was to act, 
and the next day found me putting a 
caged queen-cell into each hive which 
had a queen that did not come up to 
my standard of prolificness. In atew 
days I looked into these colonies, 
finding that in every case the queens 
had hatched all right, and in all the 
hives thus treated, all but one had the 
old queen quietly depositing eggs, 
while on another comb was my young 
virgin queen as much at home as if no 
other queen was in the hive. In the 
one exception, I found the young 
queen out at the entrance dead, show- 
ing that although the bees could not 
prevent her hatching, yet they de- 
cided they had no use for her. In 
this they were correct, for in this case 





their queen has since come up to the 
standard of prolificness that [ require. 
The young queens in all the other 
hives became fertilized in due time 
and one after another of the old 
queens passed away, except one 
which still has both the old and the 
young queen laying in the same hive, 
and often on the same comb. 


Another thing: None of these 
colonies thus treated have swarmed, 
save one, but have kept steadily at 
work giving mea nice lot of honey 
while other colonies having ood 
queens last spring, have done less, 
owing to their disposition to swarm, 


After the honey harvest begins to 
wane is the time with the bees fora 
eneral superseding of oldish queens, 
in this locality. For this reason I am 
now rearing a fine lot of cells from 
my most valued queen, which cells 
are soon to be used in the above de- 
scribed cages, a cage. being placed in 
every hive I have reason to think may 
have a queen that is not good for 
another year, thus getting a queen 
from choice stock in every hive where 
an exchange is to be made. [If the 

ueen does not need superseding, and 
the bees kill the queen hatching from 
the cell, I am out only alittle trouble, 
while in every oue which is accepted 
I get much value. 


The above is only an item which I 
have studied out, and if as good as I 
believe it to be, it will only be an 
item to be added to the general fund 
of knowledge. As I have freely 
po item upon item of value 
rom the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
in the past, so I as freely give this 
item to the readers, that we may be 
of mutual benefit to each other, and 
help to make the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL of the present what it has 
always been in the past—the best 
exponent of bee-knowledge in the 
world. 

Borodino,© N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Report, Honey-Dew, etc, 


C. W. DAYTON. 








Our chance to obtain a honey orop 
has again come and gone. I thin 
that figuring for the last 12 years it 
hardly equals an average, but of the 
last 5 years it was somewhat above 
the average. The honey-flow began 
very suddenly on June7, and very 
dry weather caused a slow and stead 
= for 35 days, ending July 12 wit 

asswood. he colonies run about 
100 pounds each, part comb and part 
extracted honey, with 90 per cent, in- 
crease. QOne colony gathered 462 
pounds of surplus besides a winter 
supply, and in amount it was closely 
followed by two others. Twent 
other colonies only stored enough for 
winter after building up. 

Ihad the bees equally divided in 
two apiaries of 58 colonies each, and 
three miles apart, and while 50 or 
more swarms issued in one apiary not 
one issued in the other; so I easily 
cared for the two apiaries alone. 





Yjerful ‘‘ bee-keepers’ union 








To get a large yield the 
be of the right age, should pot hay 
much b © care for, should 
shaded, have plenty of room f 
honey, and should pn - 


ot desi 
swarm. By close attention » Be 


conditions may be easi! 

about, but a small amount of pcr 
may overturn any one of these condi- 
tions and effect an immense difference 
in the amount of honey gathered 

For example: The stories for ex. 
tracting should be adjusted just be. 
fore the queen is ready to place eggs 
in queen-cells. If we wait unti] eggs 
are placed in queen-cells, nine times 
out of ten it will cause swarming 
idleness, and perhaps annoyance ani 
vexation to the apiarist. If we furnish 
the space in time, and as fast as it is 
needed, and that space is immediate| 

occupied, a colony may be easily car. 
ried through the season without 
swarming, and by that plan I rm 
an apiary through the season without 
the issue of a swarm. 


For years, while Mr. O. O. Popple. 
ton and others located only a few 
miles east of here, have been report. 
ing yields of 100 p— per colony 
without the aid of basswood, I have 
been making desperate efforts, but 
always failed to equal it, until this 
your when I partly solved the mystery, 

erhaps some may look upon the 
figures that I have given as useful in 
bringing about low prices on honey, 

It may be outside the boundaries of 
my “say,” but if such opinions are 
a missible, I would venture that the 
harping upon such subjects as the 
aphide product, or ‘‘ bug-juice,” may 
bring out a rival of the famous (?) 
Wiley. It hasbeen proven what some 
kinds of honey-dew is, and where it 
comes from, and it ought not to be 
held up as extensively existing. If 
bee-keeping is to become an industry, 
its mysteries should disappear and its 
most pleasing features greet the view 
of the injurious. 

On page 419 the Attorney General 
of this State presumes to answer the 

uestion, ‘* Are bees taxable in Iowa?” 

e says they are not in the list of 
exempt property, so they must be 
taxable. Again, we find that they 
are not in the list of taxable property, 
so again we infer that they are ex 
empt from taxation. But there is one 
thing we know, and that is, tha 
there is a special law in Lowa making 
bees exempt from taxation. Now, 
what remains is, whom to look to for 
this law on bees—our legislaturt, 
sundry officers, or a vicious neighbor. 
I am not specially opposed to the 
taxation of bees, as I pay taxes on my 
bees every year, while I still know 
them to be exempt; yet I am n0 
certain but the uncertainty of apicul- 
ture and the mutual benefit of bees 
should be enough to make them ex 
empt from taxation. Perhaps a pow" 

> might 
bear upon our law-making powers 
as to orn that point in our favor. All 
of the laws apiculture will adwit 0 
will be erected as soon as it becomes 
an industry, and will be to a large 
extent at our favor or disfavor, & 
cording to the dollars and brails 
accumulated in its defense. Ths 


bees should 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Horse Killed by Bees, etc. 


FRIEDEMANN GREINER. 





In my experience with bees, the 
killing of any animal by stings had | pa 
not come under my Observation as 
Yesterday I witmessed a case 
which dispensed with all my doubt/| or 


for ex. 


his dooryard, as usual, 
ilehe went todinner. An apiary 
of 45 colonies was within three rods 
of the spot where the horse was tied, 
and the bees in great numbers at- 
tacked itin our @ ce of not over 
When we discovered the 
state of affairs, the horse’s head was 
almost covered with mad bees and 
swarms of them around it, which 
would sting everything and everybody 
I could not induce 
the animal to move at first, and to 
rotect it I kept it covered with 
lankets; but after awhile, and after 
procuring more help, I succeeded in 
he reach of the 

s,and we then applied remedies, 
as washing with cold water and soda, 
then besmearing with linseed oil; 
internally we gave whisky with laud- 
anum, but all efforts were in vain,and 
the poor animal after a struggle of 
three hours was dead. 


Moral: Let us not give cause for , To 
laint to our neighbors and the 
c in general by keep 
he roads nor in closely-set 
let us surround our apiaries by high 
fences, and, still better, by evergreen 

dges. Other suggestions could no 
t be An abnormal case 
of this kind may not occur in one’s 
life time, but that it can, should be 
reason enough that we should be 
careful and take the necessary 
cautions against the possibility of i 


anywhere near. 


tting it out of 


doubt be made. 


The honey season with us still con- 


Brown’s statement (p 
honey season being nearly over. Some 
of our colonies filled 24 1-Ib. sections 
from July 12 to July 20 ; that does not 
look much like aslack. Virginia will 
furnish quantities of honey this year. 
‘ost,§ Va., July 22, 1886. 





" Bird’s-Eye View of Bee-Keeping,” 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 








I make no question as to the general 
truth contained in Solomon’s state- 
ment about there being no new thing 

e sun, but it hardly applies 
lly to Rev. W. F. Clarke’s new 
book,“ A Bird’s-Eye View of Bee- 
A book entirely devoted 
ping, and every word of it 
certainly a new th 





























of the Bez JourNAL a fair descrip- 
tion of this little book, but how can I 
unless I quote almost the whole book 
in its practical form? As the entire 
work costs only 25 cents, it can easily 
be obtained by all, so I will content 
myself with sampling its pages here 
and there. Its author says: 


This treatise is for novices, and such 
Should take care not at first to attempt too much. 


Then follows advice as to books and 
rs to be obtained “ before a bee 
is bought.” 


. 
None should attempt the business till they learn it, 
hope to make a cent unless they earn it. 

None who are seeking a soft place to lie on, 

N eed trouble themselves this pursuit to try on. 


If you propose to be a specialist 

In keooin bees, permit me to assist 

Your cogitations, by. in brief, suggesting 

A few pre-requisites before investing 

That knowledge of the business and then fitness 
To follow it are needful, facts bear witness. 
But what is fitness? Well, it is, in 

To have quick eye, soft hand, and lion-heart ; 
A mind to fraep the most minute details, 

And, with it all, patience that never fails, 
Promptness to do all work in its right season, 
And clear perception from the facts to reason. 
It is to have a ect self-control, 

And let alone the intoxicating bow!— 

If you this evil habit once ’ 

An apiary never set your foot in. 

A hopefu!lness that never fails or flags, 

A diligence that neither joafs nor lags, 

High moral principle that scorns to cheat, 
And makes a point all honor’s claims to meet. 
The golden rule and law of love your aim, 
And your best treasure an untarnisbed name. 
If you are wholly ignorant of bees, 

And yet possess such qualities as these, 

You must content yourself to be a evetper, 
Along the road that makes a bee-keeper. 
Go eG do not be in foolish haste, 

Nor think that you your time and money waste 
In making full and careful preparation, 

For en On your chosen avocation. 


The author varies the usual advice 
and says: 


Beginners, I advise to raise comb honey 

Until they scrape together enough money 
purchase an extractor, pails, and things, 

Necessity for which extracting brings. 


When hiving a swarm, 


Be sure that your new hive is clean and neat, 
Smear it with beeswax and with honey sweet, 
Have no foul smell about it, for the bees 

Are mostly al! old-maids, whom you must please 
B . — things quite tidy and “ so—so,” 

Else in a fit of dudgeon, o they go! 

. . . > 7 

I go for out-door wintering, on a stand 

Where you can manage them with ready hand, 
Free from laborious lifting to and fro, 

Which makes the luckless bee-man’s back ache 80. 
I set my hives two feet above the und 

Where ease of handling them is always found. 
The man who first devised a four-inch stool 

To set his hives on was an arrant fool, 

And needlessly condemned himself to stoop 

Till with fatigue and pain his spirits droop. 


Of course “hibernation” is not 
omitted. 


And now, the season’s cycle is complete, 

The summer hours march on, with nimble feet, 
Soon once again the welcome time will come 
When honey-gathering bees, with cheerful hum, 
Will do the work they understand so well, 

And store sweet nectar in each vacant cell, 
Smoothing and polishing the surface all 

With that small trowel, we a dagger call, 

But which by them employed so much is 

In giving honey-comb its final touches. 


‘Then after some advice on a few 
special topics, the book closes with— 
Farewell, and in a brighter world than this, 

May you enjoy a life of perfect bliss ; 


Where thrilling music through the welkin rings, 
And nectar sweet is gathered without stings ! 


Marengo, 4 Ills. 





§@” The 8t.Joseph,Mo, Inter-State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting on 
Wednesday evening of the Exposition week, Sep- 
tember 30,1886. Arrangements are being made to 
have an interesting meeting. The place of hold- 
ing the meeting will be published in our local pa- 
pers on Tuesday and Wednesday a.m. 





me. I would like to give the re 





E. T. ABBOTT, Sec. 


The New Honey-Plant. 


The ‘Chapman Honey-Plant” is 








not only pleasant to behold, but it is 
unusually attractive to honey-bees 
and their larger cousins—the beauti- 
ful humble-bees. I shall not presume 
to predict—and as only three buds are 
yet open, it would not be safe to say 
that it is the only plant likely to 
prove a success as an exclusive honey- 
plant. This, however, may be said, 
that itis a vigorous grower, and ns 
be easily raised; eye it woul 
grow without special care. As all 
the readers of the Bez JOURNAL may 
not be able to see the a in bloom, 
I will briefly describe it. 


It grows from 8 to 4% feet high 


and has on each root or crown from 

to 16 buds or heads, These buds are 
round like an apple, and from 1 to 1% 
inches in diameter. The surface 
of this bud is covered with small 
white flowers having bluish stamens. 
Like clover, the whole sphere is not 
in bloom at one time. The top opens 
first and gradually continues open 
down the sides for about four days. 
The heads or buds are of all sizes and 
ages, and will require at least three 
weeks to mature and bloom. It is 
therefore safe to conclude that it will 
continue to attract bees not less than 
the above-mentioned period of time. 


It will be observed that I do not 


state that bees gather honey from it, 
but that the flowers are = attrac- 
tive to bees, and from the fa 

only three of my plants are in bloom, 
and that only one head on each of the 
three plants is yet open, no doubt 
people not enthusiastic will be sur- 
— that any one should presume 


ct that 


call attention to such a plant on so 
slight an acquaintance. 

t must say that while I should have 
been incredulous as to the interest 
bees take in it, had that interest been 
described to me, I should not have 
been more incredulous than I was 
surprised when I found ten honey- 
bees and one humble-bee on a single 
head at one time, all busy in extract- 
ing nectar. The three heads now in 
bloom are not without from 3 to 10 or 
15 bees on each one all the time. The 
bees do not seem to be interested in 
the pollen of the flower, although it 
has itin abundance, but continue to 
thrust their tongues to the bottom of 
the flowers. One of the uliar fea- 
tures of their visits to the flower is 
the long time they remain upon them. 

How extensively these plants have 
been distributed among bee-keepers, 
I cannot say ; all I can say is, that as 
lam able to regard Mr. Chapman 
(Capt. Chapman, as he is familiar! 
called where he lives) as a tri 
friend, having lived by and known 
him fora period of 20 years, it was 
not strange, though entirely unex- 
pected, that I should be made the 
delighted recipient of 50 of the above 
plants by express last apeins, in time 
to observe the bees upon them, still 
in too small numbers to really know 
the amount of honey produced. 
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It is of importance that they bloom 
when they do—just after clover and 
basswood are past. Particularly is 
this true in a dry season like this, 
when, after July 6 (the close of the 
basswood honey season here), bees 
could find no flowers to visit, and of 
course an unusually large number of 
sections are left incomplete. 

If now a plant like the Chapman 
honey-plant could come forward and 
furnish honey for even a few days, 
until the uncapped sections could be 
rounded off and completed, it would 
add pouty to the income of my bee- 
ranch. 

Abronia, ? Mich. 





Rural New Yorker. 


One thing that Frand cannot Counterfeit. 


A. J. COOK, 








I am surprised to note the followin 
on Spry to an inquiry in the Farmers 
Club of a late Rural New Yorker: 
‘It is probably true that men, with- 
out the aid of bees, now make and 
sell comb honey in which neither wax 
nor honey is used ; and that the comb 
is made of paraffine and filled with a 
substance like honey.” Now, Mr. 
Editor, I wish to say that the above 
is not only not probably true, but that 
it is utterly absurd, mischievously 
false, and entirely impossible. No 
such thing has ever been done, and it 
is very certain that no such thing 
ever can bedone. Only Nature’s deft 
and delicate fingers can fashion the 
beautiful comb honey. Comb honey 
is one thing that fraud cannot coun- 
terfeit. Whoever purchases the beau- 
prreny wegrase tne 5 oa ang comb honey, 
may be sure that he has Nature’s pro- 
duct, pure and genuine. A few years 
age of. H. W. Wiley, now Chemist 
of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, published an interesting 
article on sugar, in the Popular 
Science Monthly, in which he made the 
above statement, apparently in all 
soberness. Afterward, when Prof. 
Wiley was called upon for proof of 
what was palpably absurd to any one 
who knows of the real nature of comb 
honey—a substance which is ‘clearly 
inimitable—he replied : ‘“‘ I only wrote 
it as a scientific pleasantry.”” This 
statement was apparently as candid 
and earnest as any part of the article, 
and so was widely copied by the 
press of the country, and now, like all 
untruthful statements it is, ever and 
anon, lifting its ungracious head only 

do mischief. 

Comb honey owes its excellence to 
very delicate structure. The cell- 
walls of the comb are only 1-140 of an 
inch in thickness, and thus the deli- 
cate wax breaks up in the mouth 
almost without any extraneous force, 
and just serves to reduce or dilute the 
exquisite honey, and so becomes one 
of the coveted articles of diet. It 
seems almost like sacrilege to say 
that such an incomparable article can 
be made artificially. As before 
stated, itis utterly impossible, never 
has been done, and never can be done. 


many papers that have spread the 
error may be equally quick to flin 
out the correction; even then muc 
wrong will be done, for as we all 
know, falsehood will traverse the 
lobe, while Truth is hitching up her 
orse. 

Agricultural College,? Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Taxing Colonies—Non-Swarming Bees. 


J. E. POND, JR. 








Mr. Camm, on page 454,in discuss- 
ing the matter of taxation of bees, 
may have been surprised and disap- 

ointed by the answers given to Mr. 

lair’s query. and why he should be 
so, is plain from the reading between 
the lines of his article. Insofar as 
my Own answer is concerned, I have 
to say that I answered the question 
as I then understood and now under- 
stand it. The matter was not in- 
quired into, whether bees ought to be 
taxed or not, either morally or asa 
business proposition; the question 
beng whether bees could be legally 
taxed, and were so taxed in any of 
the States or not. I said and still say 
that an apiary is as subject legally 
to taxation as any other species of 
—— property, statute exemption 

ing the only means of relief there- 
from. In answering I spoke only for 
my own State—Massachusetts. 


Mr. Southwick makes the point that 
bees are not absolute property, con- 
sequently legally exempt from taxa- 
tion. In this he is partially correct. 
A colony of bees hived in my own 
apiary are absolutely my ow 
they are solely under my control, an 
if stolen the thief is punishable for 
the larceny, which would not be the 
case were they not absolute property. 
They fall under the same category as 
pigeons or doves, and are not fere 
nature while in my hives and located 
in my apiary, any more than are 
pigeons or doves when in the cote of 
the owner. 

As to the point that if a‘ hue and 
cry” was made in the matter, all 
bees would be taxed anyhow, the re- 
mark was made jocularly, and I sup- 
posed it would be so understood. To 
Mr. Camm I will simply say, the com- 
munistic idea that nothing but real 
estate should be taxed under any cir- 
cumstances is hardly a question for 
discussion in a bee-paper, else I might 
give him my views on the subject 
which, although based on litical 
economy, are decidedly in favor of 
the idea that all products that possess 
an intrinsic merchantable value should 
be taxed for public support. 

Mr. Pryal, on page 456, gives us a 
novel way or manner of obtaining 
favorable decisions from the courts of 
highest resort in the various States. 
The same thing was hinted atin the 
BEE JOURNAL a few weeks ago. As 
a lawyer, all [can say in regard to the 
proposition is, that our Massachusetts 
courts would disbar an attorney who 
should bring a fictitious suit before 





I hope, Mr. Editor, you will publish 
this correction at once, and that the 


them for the purpose of getting an 
opinion or decision. We have some 


ee, 


rights ; I for one would pref 
them all trampled under foot, ar 
maintained by fraud or evasion’ 


STRAIN OF NON-SWARMING BEES 


Have any of our bee-keepers ona 
large scale—say keepers of 100 or more 
colonies—ever attempted to form , 
strain of non-swarming bees by usin 
queen-cells from which the queens 
were just ready to emerge, as the 
means of heading colonies, and fo). 
lowing down on _ that line for severa) 

nerations? This question is one of 
interest to myself, and theoretically | 
believe the planis correct. Introduce 
a queen-cell just on the point of lettin 
out the young queen, say on the fif. 
teenth day; keep close watch of this 
hive, and draw from it in the same 
way before a swarm issues; continue 
this plan for two or three years, and | 
think and believe that a non-swarp- 
ing strain will result. In order to 
carry the point to a nicety, the drone 
mothers should be produced in the 
same way. 

I have been able only to test the 
matter slightly. as my apiary is small, 
It is possible that the majority would 
not care for a non-swarming strain: 
still,as a matter of experiment, it 
might prove interesting, and of im- 
portance in ascertaining how far the 
matter of education can be carried. 
Ihaveacolony that has not sent out 
a swarm for two years; the queen 
that now heads itis in her third year, 
and is the third generation froma 
queen-cell introduced as above, each 
of the intermediate queens, as well as 
this last one, having been introduced 
in cells from which they were just 
ready to emerge. This case alone 
proves nothing ; still it is a straw or 
pointer ; and if the same result should 
follow in a number of instances, | 
think the theory which I intimate 
would be well proved. Has any one 
the time and inclination to test the 
matter ? 

Foxboro,o+ Mass. 


+ 


Homestead. 


Preparing Bees for Winter, ett. 


0. CLUTE. 











With the bees, winter is the time of 
quiet. But the wise bee-keeper will 
be active in the care of his little 
friends, for upon such care depends 
his success for the summer that is 
coming. ‘ 

If bees are wintered in the cellar, 
care should be exercised as to the 
time of putting them into the cellar. 
If they are put in too early the 
weather will be warm, the cellar will 
be at too high a temperature, and the 
bees will be injured by too great 
activity. The hives should not be 
put into the cellar until cold weather 
really sets in. They sbould be carried 
inon a cold, dry day. In carrying 
them in they should be disturbed as 
little as possible. If the temperature 
of the cellar is not above 50° they 
will soon be quiet after being put 1D. 
See that the cellar is perfectly dark. 
that it is well ventilated, that it iss 





quiet as is possible, that it is free 
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from rats and mice, and that the 
temperature is kept as near as may be 
at 42. If it goes upto 50° occasion- 
ally, no harm seems to result, If 
now and then it falls to nearly the 
freezing point, no harm ensues. But 
keep it as near as you conveniently 
ean at 45°. 

Bees wintered on the summer stands 
have probably been protected in some 
manner, See to it that the protection 
igall right. Haveall entrances small. 
Itisa good plan to put at each en- 
trance somewhat early in the fall,a 
screen that will keep out mice but 
will let bees . hen when the 
mice begin to look about for a warm 
lace in which to pass the winter the 
ind their entrance to the hives barred. 
Mice have a great liking for making 
their nests on top of the frames, im- 
mediately over the cluster of bees. 
The heat from the bees keeps the 
nests warm,and the mice are very 
fond of eating the honey and pollen, 
and the bees also. If the entrances 
front east or south they will get less 
wind than if they front north or west. 
But a piece of board should always be 
stood before the entrance, leaning 
against the hive, so as to keep the 
wind from blowing directly into the 
hogs and cattle 
away from the yard where the bees 
are kept.- 

When snow comes it is wise to bank 
it closely against the hives, all around 
except over the entrance. Some re- 
liable men advise putting it over the 
entrance too, and they relate how 
they have wintered bees successfully 
under a snow bank which completely 
covered the hives. Perhaps snow over 
the entrance is sufficiently pervious 
by the air, so that bees will not 
smother; but there is always danger 
that the entrance to the hive will be- 
come filled with ice, by the freezing 
of water that runs out from the con- 
densation of moisture in the hives. 
If the entrance does thus become 
clogged with ice the bees will smother 
and die. Hence do not advise 
banking snow against the entrance. 
Ifsnow drifts all over the hives, I 
should advise that it be shoveled 
away from the entrances frequently, 
and that the bee-keeper assure him- 
self that the entrances are not clog- 
ged with ice. Sometimes dead bees 
collect against the entrance inside the 
hive, and 80 prevents sufficient venti- 
lation. This can be prevented by 
thrusting a small stick in and moving 
the dead bees to one side. 


WINTER MEETINGS OF BEE-KEEPERS. 


., During the busy season of the year 
it is difficult for bee-keepers to get 
out to meetings. Much work keeps 
them at home. But in the winter 
they have more leisure. It would be 
well to have a winter meeting of our 
State Association in Des Moines, for 
listening to essays and addresses, and 
for practical discussions as to methods 
of work, and as to markets, and other 
questions of general importance to 

“keepers. In some States such 
meetings have been held for a number 
of years,and have proven of much 
pierest and value. Our Iowa bee- 
cepers have thought much about 





having such a meeting, but thus far it 
has not seemed possible to arrange 
one. But as our bee-keeping interests 
develop we sha!l doubtless be able to 
get the co-operation of a sufticiently 
arge number of the most intelligent 
bee-keepers to make a profitable 
gathering. 

Some of us-find that railway fare 
and hotel bills in going to Des Moines 
for a meeting are a serious obstacle 


to our going. But this objection does | 


not apply to meeting in each county. 
If the bee-keepers of each county 
would come together for a meeting, 
at least once during the winter, and 
discuss all questions of special inter- 
est to them, they would find many 
good results coming from the meet- 
ings. If an address from a really 
able man, or one or more essays from 
— bee-keepers, can be prepare 
or such a meeting. it is well. But do 
not put men on for addresses or papers 
unless they know something about 
bee-keeping. Better have no address 
and no essays than to have the time 
wasted in listening to men who know 
nothing. 


Some of the most profitable meet- s 


ings of bee-keepers I have ever at- 
tended had no addresses and no 
cuays ; but they had a question-box. 
Each member wrote questions on sli 

of paper, put them into the box, the 
chairman drew them out and called 
on a competent man toanswer. This 
often led to remarks from others, and 
we got thus the best practical knowl- 
edge of all on every question that was 


asked. 
Iowa City,© Iowa. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Results of the Season So Far. 


I. J. GLASS. 











Being incapacitated for manual 
labor by a fall from a load of hay, and 
judging the honey-flow about at an 
end, I thought it safe to report for the 
season. I have buckwheat sown, and 
we generally have an abundance of 
fall flowers, the principal ones being 
— and carpenter’s-square, so 

anticipate a fall-flow of honey, but 
not sufficient to expect any surplus, 
as I always confine my colonies to the 
brood-chamber, and let them store the 
fall-flow for their own use. I have12 
colonies that averaged a little over 
100 pounds each ; some of them have 
stored 150 pounds, and on examining 
them yesterday I tind very little honey 
in the brood-chamber, it being used 
to its fullest capacity for brood- 
rearing. 

Some apiarists claim that it is safer 
to winter bees on white clover honey. 
Ido not doubt thatin the least, yet 
with me I find it difficult to grade the 
bees’ food to comply with all the 
whims of the theorists,so I look to 
having a good, warm receptacle for 
them, either wet or dry, and not too 
much ventilation. As to their food, 
I depend upon the fall flow for the 
main portion of taeir winter stores, 
and I have never lost a colony yet in 
wintering. Last spring I took from 





my cellar 61 colonies, one of which 
was very nearly starved, the queen 
and only about half of the bees bein 

still alive. After they were throug 

swarming out and deserting their 
hives (a freak to which my bees are 
addicted in early spring) I had 55 
left; I now have 94 colonies, and they 
have produced 2,000 pounds of ex- 
tracted and 1,500 pounds of comb 
honey. I have sold 400 pounds of 
comb honey for an average of 11 cents 
per pound, and 360 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey for 8 cents per pound. 
I — get the big prices that I read 
a 


ut. 

I could have done better with my 
bees, but being the assessor of our 
township, which includes the county- 
seat of 3,000 inhabitants, you may 
guess it was rather a hard job to be 


d|accomplished in two months, al- 


though I had the advan of con- 
siderable experience, as this is my 
fourth term. 

The season here has been remark- 
ably good, but at present the long 
absence of rain has begun to show on 
vegetation, and unless it rains soon I 
fear our bees will be short of winter 


tores. 
Sharpsburg.© IIls. 





for the American Bee Journal. 


Two Queens in One Hive. 


E. C. KEPNER. 








Ihave acolony of bees that casta 
swarm about Sent 10, and at that 
time it had plenty of brood and sev- 
eral capped queen-cells. I put the 
section-boxes back again, and did not 
look at them until July 19, and, on 
opening the hive, to my surprise I 
found neither brood nor larve; and 
supposing their queen had been lost 
in mating, I did not look foreggs, but 
went at once to a good, strong colon 
and got an old queen and introdu 
her tothe supposed queenless colony. 
After leaving her caged for 48 hours 
I turned her loose, and they accepted 
her all right. 

I thought nothing more of her until 
I happened to pass by the hive to-day, 
so I thought I would examine them 
and see how she wasdoing. I opened 
the hive and lifted a frame from the 
centre, and I at once noticed larve 
which was too old to come from her 
laying, for she had only been free for 
three days ; I turned the frame around 
and I saw a young queen. I then 
supposed my old queen was dead, but 
she was not, for on taking out the 
next frame I saw her on it busily 
depositing eggs. This proves that 
there had been two oe ae 
and also that they accepted an old 
laying-queen while at the same time 
they had a young laying-queen in the 
hive. 4 

I have frequently seen two laying 
queens in the same hive, but it was 
the old queen and her daughter, but 
never before have I known a colony 
to accept a laying-queen when it had 
one. 

Where did this young queen come 
from? It has been about 44 days 
since the old queen came out with 
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the swarm, and I know she came out, 
for | keep all my old queens’ wings 
clipped, and [am always at the hive 
about as soon as a swarm commences 
to issue, so I know just where she is. 
If this queen hatched from one of the 
eggs of the old queen, and hatched in 
16 days after the swarm issued (which 
is hardly probable, for they had 
capped queen-cells, as stated before), 
and had waited the full 21 days before 
laying, it would make the full 37 
days ; and I know that the colony was 
without a laying queen for that length 
of time, and as near as I can tell from 
the larvez, a little longer. 

This young queen, I think, is a 
hybrid, and the colony spoken of are 
pure Italians. I have a few hybrid 
colonies in my apiary. Do you not 
suppose that that particular colony 
stole an egg from a hybrid colony and 
reared this young queen from it? 
This is my belief. ut what about 
their accepting the old queen when 
they had a laying queen ? 

After fifty days of rain, the weather 
has become settled and is fine now, 
except the nights are a little cool ; but 
our bees are doing nicely on sumac, 
and we will have plenty of bloom for 
two menths fet. which will be mostly 
cow-peas, fall asters and goldenrod. 

Pikeville,o+ Tenn., July 24, 1886. 





Bec-Stings for Rheumatism. 


A bee-keeper in Iowa informed a 
neighbor that the stinging of bees 
was acure for rheumatism. As the 
neighbor was a sufferer from the dis- 
ease, he concluded to try the remedy. 
coe story in his own words is as fol- 
ows : 

_“ Thinks I, we’ve got the medicine 
right here at home, and it won’t cost 
anything, and I will just try a few; I 
think people, as a rule, take too much 
medicine any way; better try more 
home remedies, So provided witha 
small paper sack and some courage 
ee I must confess I was always a 
little careful not to disturb bees, for 
it hinders them from gathering honey, 

ou know), I held the open sack at 
heir entrance and soon had it well 
filled with the tee | creatures. I 
then made straight for the house 
gave sack and bees to wife and held 
po my pants leg and said: ‘Now 
start ’em up.’ She pushed sack and 
all up arm’s length, and laughed a 
little and_asked, ‘Are they going?’ 
Says I, ‘You bet!’ Just then one 
administered, and I grabbed for him 
as is natural on such occasions), and 

om that every last one laid to, and 
four doctors with eight resurrecters 
couldn’t do business so lively as those 
bees did. I,in a rather commanding 
manner and tone, screamed for wife 
to take ’em out, but she seemed to be 
slow about it,soI got out, and left 
breeches and bees in the same room, 
and I went to bed in untold misery.” 

The sufferer was, however, not in 
so bad a plight as the genius who 
thought if alittle was good,a good 
deal was better,and so hada whole 
colony emptied into bed with him.— 
Exchange. 














Local Convention Directory. 





1886. Time and place of Meeting. 
Aug. 31.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
- Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 


Sept. 4.—Sheboygan Co., at Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
P Mattie B. Thomas, Hec., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Oct. 7.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Milihome, Wis. 
Oct. 12—14.—North American, at Indianapolis,Ind. 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oct. 19, 20.—Illinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ills. 
Dec. 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
em In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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“Paradise Regained.”—P. P. Nel- 
son, Manteno,o Ills., on July 23, 1886, 
says: 


We are having a very prosperous 
season with the ** blessed bees ;’”’ com- 
pared with the past two seasons, it 
seems like ‘“ Paradise Regained.” 
They have swarmed profusely, and 
have stored and are still gathering an 
abundance of the most beautiful 
honey. 





Motherwort.—Jno. D. Gill, Philips- 
burg,© Pa., on July 26, 1886, wrote as 
follows: 


1. I send by this mail a specimen of 
a plant on which bees have worked 
vigorously for severa] weeks. Please 

ive its name and characteristics. It 
isarare plant here. I have never 
noticed it before. 

2. Do bees get honey or only pollen 
from asparagus ? 


{1. The plant is motherwort, which 
yields honey in abundance, andis a 
great favorite with the bees. 

2. Asparagus furnishes nectar to 
the bees.—ED.] 


Leaves Containing Honey-Dew.— 
J. W. Sanders, Le Grand,© Iowa, on 
July 20, 1886, writes: 


I send a sample of leaves containing 
the so-called honey-dew. desire 
Prof. Cook’s opinion on it, through 
the BEE JOURNAL, as there are many 
bee-keepers interested in it, and [ 
fear are misled aboutits origin. Some 
claim that there was so much sweet 
in the flowers; that it evaporates 
through the day, condenses at night, 
and is found in the form of dew on 
the foliage the following morning. 
The idea amused me, as I supposed it 
was from an aphis of some kind. So 
I went aoe ay six miles and ob- 
tained these samples. They are not 
as good as could have been obtained 
two weeks ago. The leaves that are 
whitened are some that were covered 
with it then. I send several kinds of 








leaves that contain more or ; 

The grove in which it is met it, 
principally oak of small growth 1 
also send some of the leaves of 

oak taken from the above pla : 
where the sweet substance was . 
found. Some leaves showed lar. 
drops of it, and others a fine spray, 
Yesterday it was only to be found, 
spots, while about two weeks ago it 
was generally on the lower foliage 
The proprietor bad not seen his bees 
working on it, but supposed i 

White clover and rine yh 


A en were at the 
time at their best, and he hasa nice 
lot of fine comb honey in his apiary ; 


but from what I co 

think but little was frost ent 
honey-dew. If my samples are suf. 
cient, I hope the Professor will give 
the — of this sweet substance, 
and tell us if itis produced in ap 
other way except by plant-lice of 
some kind. 

[The leaves and secretion are s 
well described by Mr. Sanders that] 
need not repeat. The nectar, as 
secreted, is in such quantity that we 
can get quite a taste. There are no 
cost skins of lice on the leaves, which 
there would be if the sweet was 
secreted by lice working on the leaves 
containing the sweet. With others[ 
tasted of the nectar, and could plainly 
discern not only sugar — probably 
starch sugar—but also a perceptible 
taste like oak-juice or tannin. I pre- 
sume this sweet comes from the same 
source as mentioned in the last num- 
ber of the Bex JOURNAL, from acorns 
attacked by an insect. This would 
account for the peculiar oak-juice 
flavor, and for the appearance of the 
nectar in such considerable quantities 
ina single place; a wounded acon 
was just above. 

That the sweet secretions or nectar 
from flowers ever evaporate and then 
fall as dew, I have never seen reason 
to believe. I think that we can always 
find other explanations. Even ina 
sugar-house where hundreds of gal- 
lons of nectar are evaporated, we 
never find a deposit sufficient to at 
tract insects, although in such a case 
a little sugar—very little, is driven of 
with the steam, probably by the ex- 
pulsive force of the steam.—A. J. 
CooK.] 

Bee-Culture and Silk-Worms.—1. 
Fisher, Oshkosh,o+ Wis., on July 18, 
1886, writes : 

While Iam unable to report good 
news about my bees, on account of 
unsuccessful wintering, I am engaged 
in an industry as interesting as bee- 
culture, which proves more successful 
because the work is done before cold 
weather comes, and no keeping 


through the winter is necessay; 
mean “ silk-culture,” which assumes 


ee, ee ee eee ae. = 
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i important prospect. Several 
= ag0 I be to make the test 
vith about fifty Russian mulberry- 
trees, and now I have many thousands 
of them, finding them pe ectly hardy 
enough to stand our cold climate. 
They are excellent fast growers,which 
furnished me food for about forty 
thousand silk-worms, producing a 
fne, good quality of silk, which finds 
aready sale this summer. I find it 
very interesting, pleasant and light 
work, similar to handling bees. 
Nearly 50,000 persons are en 
now in this new industry, but there 
is room yet for 100,000 more to supply 
our 390 silk mills with raw silk, be- 
sides the many new ones which will 


be started. 


Bees Doing Well.—P. L. Gibson, 
Muscatine,o+ Iowa, on July 23, 1886, 
says : 

Bees are doing well in this locality. 
I started with 22 colonies in the 
spring, and I have just doubled the 
number, all now being strong colonies. 





My last swarm was on June 2./h 
Whi 


te clover honey was pretty plenti- 
ful, but lasted only a short time, 
mostly being consumed by young 
bees. We have had no rain for four 
weeks. Bees are gathering some 
honey-dew, and are working morn- 
ings and evenings. I have taken off 
about 500 poun and there is that 
much more in the hives ready for 
capping. Should we have a rain 
soon we will get a bountiful crop of 
fall honey. 


What? What?—J. H. Hassler, 
De Pue, 4 Ills.,on July 29, 1886, writes : 


My nice white sections of honey are 
nearly all spoiled by being filled 
around the edge with some very dark 
— having the specesnee of 
muddy water. From what is it gath- 
ered? I have some sunflowers in the 
garden for the first time, and as I 
never before had such honey I thought 
ee the bees gotit from them. If 

find that they are the source, I will 
cut them down at once. 


[Cultivated sunflowers are of no 
value for honey, and may have caused 
the trouble, though it might be traced 
to some other bloom in the neighbor- 
hood of your apiary.—Ep.] 


Are Bees a Nuisance ?—Marshall 
Darling, Waterbury, ? Conn., on July 
23, 1886, wrote as follows : 


The trial of the suit inst my 
keeping bees (as mentioned on page 
339), came off in the District Court 
on June 28, before Judge Bradstreet. 
It took about all da ay the case. 
he Judge reserved his decision and 
a8 not given it yet,and may not 
until September, when the District 

urt meets again. The plaintiff 
could only at in court that he had 
lost only 12 days rent—one family 
having moved out on Ma 13, and 
another one moved in on — and 





nies. There is no complaint from 
them now. I never had do bet- 
ter than they are doing now. This is 
all the Waterbury pesca | American 
said about the case: ‘To-day the 
District Court heard the very inter- 
esting case of George L. Stanley vs. 
Marshall Darling, application for an 
injunction to prevent the defendant 
from keeping s. The plaintiff's 
houseis situated close to where the 
bees are kept, and it is claimed that 
they are an injury.” 


Very Dry Weather, etc.—L. G. 
Purvis, Forest City,»o Mo., on July 
26, 1886, says : 


Bees have done very well here this 
season. I commenced with 48 colo- 
nies, have increased to 74 by natural 
swarms, and so far I have taken 3,220 
— of extracted honey, and about 
00 pounds of comb honey, with from 
300 to 500 now ready to extract. It is 
very dry here; we have had no rain 
for a month, and I fear it will cut our 
fall crop short, which is usually good 
ere. 





Curing Foul Brood.—Dr. J. C. 
Thom, of Streetsville, Ontario, writes 
this request for publication, on July 
28, 1886: 

I would like to have the experience 
recorded in the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL of those who have tried the 
Cheshire method of curing Bacillus 
alvei, commonly called ‘‘ foul brood,” 
a disease which is not unknown in 
Canada. If those who reply have 
succeeded, will they kindly tell us just 
how they did it, and if itis a perm- 
anent cure ? 

[This is a good suggestion, and we 
would like to record the modus oper- 
andi if a cure was effected, as well as 
the disappointments of those who 
have experimented with it unsuccess- 
fully, if such there are.—Ep.] 





Bee-Keeping in Texas.—Jno. A. 
Emison, Mission Valley,+o Tex., on 
July 21, 1886, wrote : 


After five year’s experience in the 
handling of bees, I find much written 
in the @-papers and bee-manuals 
that will not do in Western Texas. 
Experience though often a hard tutor 
is the one most to be relied upon. 
There is a universal wail going up 
from Western Texas. There is not 
one pound of surplus honey, and most 
of the colonies have died from starva- 
tion. I have 40 remaining out of 120 
in May. The cause was a cold, back- 
ward spring, followed by a drought, 
and the failure in the horse-mint. I 
might for emphases of distress say 
tetotal failure of mint. My experi- 
ence has been, no mint, no surplus 
honey. Thanks toa kind Providence 
the promised later rains came. My 
40 colonies are now on a _ perfect 
**boom”’ from daylight until night, 
which puts a stop to their flight. I 


the black bee for this locality. I was 
congratulating myself upon neving 
my apiary so nearly Italianized, bu 

out of 6 pure black colonies I lost but 
one. My strongest colonies are the 
remaining 5 blacks. The advocates 
for Italians contend that they work 
earlier and later in the day, hence are 
better honey-gatherers. I do not find 
it so, but the reverse. The t ob- 
jection I have to the black is its 
disposition to rob. I am inno wise 
discouraged. I have had quite a lot 
of comb to render. I wish to thank 
ol Query De for the a - gare =! 

e Query ogee on the subjec 

of wax-rendering. In fact I find more 
information boiled down to a few 
words in the ‘‘ Queries‘” than I ever 
found in all the profuse and verbose 
—- It is the wheat without the 
chaff. 


Bloom in Mississippi.—L. J. de So- 
botker, Riverton,+o Miss.,on July 6, 
1886, says : 


The weather has been and is still 
very pleasant for the gathering of 
nectar. We have now in full bloom 
all around us the Indian corn, and 
the bees are very busy on the tassels, 
extracting the nectar, which is a very 
clear and fine flayored sweet; but not 
having a tin evaporator prevents me 
from taking this delicious honey sep- 
a oy | and as there are also several 
other blooms at present there might 
be some difficulty in doing this, al- 
though by examining the surplus 
combs in the second story of the hives, 
the corn honey can distinct! 
known,especially when having notice 
the direction of the flight of the bees 
to the surrounding extensive corn- 
fields on the eastern side of the 
apiary ; on the north, south and west 
is woods. The other bloom is, but- 
ton-bush, alders, milk-weed, white 
clover, red clover, and a variety of 
others, their names, as yet, unknown 
to me; also a few magnolias these 
latter having been planted and culti- 
vated here, although about a hundred 
miles further south there was pointed 
out to me a place called olia 
Bluff,where they grow in great abund- 
ance. There is no lack of variety of 
bloom at present, still I find that the 
gathering is not in proportion to the 
strength of the colonies. Occasionally 
we get a natural swarm, but they get 
so high up on large trees that they 
cannot be taken and hived in this 
busy season, with 142 colonies for one 
man. 





Convention Notices. 





t@” The Cortiand Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a basket picnic at Little York, N. 
Y., on Seances. Aug. 18, 1886. All interested 
in bee-culture, with their families, are cordially 
invited to attend and have a good time. 

D. T. SHATTUCK, Sec., Homer, N. Y. 





@ The Illinois Centra) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, IlJs.,on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19-20, 1886, J. M. HamBavugoH, Seo. 


(@” The next annua) meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886. 

H. D. CUTTING, See. 











have been impressed with this fact 





paid the same rent. I still eep 12 
colonies of bees. I have sold 11 colo- 


as brought to my notice by this 
loss in my apiary, viz: The fitness of 


=” The next meeting of the Stark County Bee- 
Keepers’ Society will be held in Grange Hall, at 
‘ Canton, O., on Aug. 31, 1886. M. THOMSON, Sec. 
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Special Hotices. 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,’’and the BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, we will club for $1.50. 





+ 


A New Crate to hold one dozen one-pound 
sections of honey.—It has a strip of glass on 
each side, to allow the honey to be seen. It 
is a light and attractive package. As it holds 





but one tier of sections, no damage from the 
drippings from an upper tier can occur. We 
can furnish the material, ready to nail, for 
9 cts. per crate. Glass 1%c. per light, extra. 





—— = 


Italian Queens.—We can supply them 


by mail, postpaid, at the following prices: | 


Untested, $1.00; Tested, $2.00; 6 Tested 
Queens for $9.00. Orders filled at once. 





Bees for Sale.—We offer to sell a few 
strong colonies of Italian bees, in ten-frame 
Simplicity hives, at $6.00 each. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have just 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiar'rt printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 





System and Success. 


t= All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 
For 50 colonies (120 pages)........... 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...-- 1 25 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) .........-- 
The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “‘ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it isbased upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 





—_-- 





The Series of Articles by prominent men 
of the country in the Graphic News, of Cin 
cinnati, is attracting great attention and the best 
and highest praise. In the issue of July 3ist, 
the Hon. Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, Ex-U. 8. 
Minister to Russia, and one of the ablest states- 
men of the land, will write upon “Forests and 
Rainfall.” The subject is an especially interest- 
ing one, and is most effectively handled. In the 
issue of Aug. 6th will be printed a lithographic 
supplement of Mrs. Gov. Foraker, of Ohio, the 
first of a series of portraits of prominent people. 





YWueca Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 





whole length of the handle as well as the 
they are almost 


brush, indestructable. 


When they become sticky with honey, they 
can be washed, and when dry, ure as good 
asever. The low price at which they are 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six or 
more of them, so as to always have one 
|handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 


each, or 50 cents a dozen 





| 
| Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
August gives a most attractive sketch by George 
Makepeace Towle of “The Nestor of Europe,” 
the Emperor William of Germany. Daudet’s 
sketch of “Tartarin in the Alps,” and stories like 
| Towner’s “Hermon Drake’s Ashes,” Boutelle’s 
“ The Lost Lady,” “ An Unknown Name,” and “A 
| Scrap of Paper,” will certainly tempt readers. 
| Laura C. Holloway gives a very readable account 
| of Lady Burdett-Coutts, the philanthropist ; Lucy 
| H. Hooper, the queen of correspondents, telis 
| of the “ Water Supply of Paris”; “‘ A Ship-Portage 
from Sea to Sea” is an able discussion of the mer- 
its of the proposed ship-railway at Tehuantepec. 
F. C. Valentine tells us of “ Central American 
| Women,” and Prof. Eaton discusses the impor- 
| tant subject of “ Fresh and Fou) Air.’’ 








Honey and Beeswax Market, 


Office of the AMERICAN Br 


E 
Monday, 10 a. m JOURNAL, 


+» Aug. 2, 1886, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—It is coming on the m 
this week, and there are advices ut Other ee 
this time in transit. We are practically with * 
tay aoaend. mapemnare seme, ota 
. 3 yet Ide. 
BEESWAX. Scarce store (18 being asked. 


R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—The present uotati 
follows: Fancy white como ih 1-Ib. sections 106 
12¢. ; fancy white comb in 2-lb. sections, s@i0e, 
buckwheat in | and 2-lb. sections, 5@8¢ ; extracted 
— ——- rd a California, 44@5c . 
xtracted, Southern, per gallon, 4 : 
BEESWAX.—23 to 23.6) © Se 
MCCAUL & HILDRETH Bros., 34 Hudson &t. 


BOSTON, 
~ wer games white clo 
-pound sections, 13ce. Extracted, 
BEESWAX —25 cts. per Ib. . 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street, 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—New honey is coming in 
and is bringing from lito 13¢. Be eos 
BEESW AX.— Firm, at 25 cts. per pound. 
M. H. HOUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—The demand for extracted honey has 
been very light of late, but it seems to be inproy- 
ing gradually for manufacturing | aap rman here 
is considerable honey in the hands of commission 
merchants, and prices are very low—3\ to7 cts. 

r pound is the range of prices. Prices of comp 
oney are nominal. 

BEES W AX.—Arrivals are good and the demand 
fair. We pay 18@22c. for fair to choice yellow. 

C.F. Mots & Son, Freeman & Central Ave. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—Within the last two weeks honey has 
not sold so readily, owing to the near approach of 
the new crop and the uncertainty of the new pri- 
ces. Best white, 1-ib.,o0ld honey moves slowly at 
14 cts.; no demand for 2-lbs. Extracted, 6@7c. 

BEESW AX.—22 to 25c 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—The receipts of new honey are good 
and very fine. The demand is good and stocks in 
store are light of one-pound sections. We quote: 
1-Ib. sections of white clover, 14@15c.; 1-lbs.,dark, 
11@12¢.; 2-Ibs., white clover, 11@12c.; 2-)bs., dark, 
8@9c.; California white 2-lbs., 10@1 Ic.; dark, 8@9c 
Extracted white clover, 5@6c., dark, 34@4c.; Cal- 
ifornia white, 444@5c.; dark, 3}4@4c. 

BEESW AaX.—20 to 22c. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—The market is fairly supplied with 
Roney, trade is dull, prices depressed, and the out- 
look is for a large production. Already some is 
being peddied about the city bythe producers 
themselves, demoralizing the prices, which should 
not be done. We quote: Choice white in 1-pound 
sections, 14@15c.; 2-ibs. 13@15¢e. Dark honey not 
wanted. Extracted, white,in barrels and kegs, 5@ 
7c.; in tin cans, 6@8c.; dark in barrels or kegs,4@6. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—The prices of honey on this coast are 
now so low that producers can hardly make any 
profit, and a good many apiarists wil! quit the 
business if prices do not Improve soon. The crop 
is large, and the quality of very choice quality. 
We quote 3 to 444c. in a jobbing way, and per- 
haps atrifie more; batif holders wish to force 
sales, lower prices must be taken. Comb honey 
selis slowly at 6 to 9c., but just now it is not the 
season for comb honey, and prices may improve. 

BEESWAX.—Is generally held at 22 to 2%c.f)r 
average. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis St. 


ver, 13@15¢; 
6@8e. 


HONEY.—New honey is coming forward freely. 
The quality is exceptionally fine and the crop will 
be large. White to extra white comb, 9@11c. Ex- 
tracted, ON for white ; 34@3%c. for amber. 

BEESW AX.—22@23c. 

O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 





Our Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
will be sent to any one desiring to get 2 copy. 
Send nameand address, plainly written, 00 
a Postal Card for it. 
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Advertisements. 





already stocked up 


Prices Reduced. 


THE “BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


TWO HUNDRED 





Select Tested Italian Queens! 


$1.50 Each, or Three for $4.00, 


</ELL cell 400 full Colonies of Bees in 
Wisk saat buyer; crwil eel piacies | SEY CYT ONS, |taree, Handsome and txtra-Proitic Queens 
all 


“C1. BR. BOARDMAN 
eit EA. TOWNSEND, Huron 6o., 0. 





+s Simplicity and CHAFF HIVES, 
ye Ceiebrated Comb Foundation, 
Frames, Sections, Smokers, and a full line 
of Supplies constantly on hand. 
Address, E. R. NEWCO 
pLEASANT VALLEY, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
QT Ast ‘ 
pine ee” 
Tested Italian Queens of this 
pos breeding, for $1 each ; Untested 
ueens only 65 ets, each, by return mail. 
gives and tions at rock-bottom prices. 
B. J. MILLER & CO., Nappanee, Ind. 





QoAtf 


). Nuclei—with Tested Italian Queens 
Safir ined frames, 29 frame Rotel $5.0: 
‘ Nucle ; , 86.5; 
$95.00. iso Full Colonies cheap. Address, 


sibot ©=REV. J.B. KEARNS, Morning Sun, lowa. 














few thousand unds of 
| Soon ftoney of good Puality, if 
cheap. Address, 
H. R. BOARDMAN, 
28Atf EA. TOWNSEND, Huron co., O. 





i and Sections —Send to HERR & 
BaxULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis., for 
price lists. Good materials. Low prices. 10A26t 





ED Queens, (Imported Mother), $1.25 
—, $12 = doz.-O. N. ap orved, DiarksviiledMo. 


4Aly 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Sections and Berry-Baskets. 


E, the original inventors of the one-piece 
Sections, are now pre to furnish Sec- 
tions and Berry-Beskew 2 “ny menue . Please 
ite for terms. . . F. 
OBAdt MILTON, Trimble Co., KY. 











THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 1s pablished over? 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, an 
contains the best practicul information for the 
time being, coving what to do,and when and 
how todo it. Itis edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL, one year, for $2.75. 


Established in 1864. 
WHOLESALE 
RETAIL. 
WE have the largest steam-power shops in the 
West, exclusively used to make EVERYTHING 
needed in the A y, of practical construction 
and at the LOWEST PRICES. Italian Bees, Queens, 
12 styles of Hives, Sections, Honey-Extracto 
Bee-Smokers, Feeders, Comb Foundation, an 
everything used by bee-keepers always on hand. 
Illustrated Catulogue FREE to all. address, 
31-35-39 E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Iowa. 


QUEENS FOR SALE or EXCHANGE. 


“Jerseyville, Ie., July 23, 1886.—Mr.J.T.Wilson: 
Dear Sir—The 55 Italian Queens that I bought of 
en last year were all purely mated except one. 

he most of them were Choice Queens, and just 
as good as higher priced ones, for general purpo- 
ses.—E. Armstrong.” 

One Queen, 75 cts.; 6 for $4.00. Will work as 
well on red clover as anybody’s Queens. I will 








Poland China Hogs. 
31Alt J, T. WILSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 


Vandervort Comb Fdn. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 





One-Pound Sections, 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


E have REDUCED the PRICES 
on One-Piece Sections as follows : 





500 to 3,000, ¥ 1,000, $4.00 


¢@ For larger orders write for prices. a4 
J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


5Ctf Watertown, Wis., April 15, 1886. 


(2 Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


BEES, QUEENS, 


AND 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
First-Class Goods at Low Prices. 


A FINE LOT OF ITALIAN BEES 
For Sale Cheap. 





Send Postal Card for Illustrated Circular 
and Price-List. 

J. Cc. SAYLES. 
13Dtf HARTFORD, WIS. 


American Apiculturist, 


pesaane under the management of 
one who has had 30 years’ practical 
experience in Bee-Culture. 
nd your address on a postal card for a 
Sample Copy. Address, 

AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 


27Ctf WENHAM, MASS. 








Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send a compe copy of the 
Semi-Monthly Gleanings in e- ture, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest a 
ments in ves, Honey Extractors, mb 
Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,al! books 
and journals, and overons pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Pa imply send your ad- 
dress written plainly, to 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


HEAD-QUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 


Bee Keepers’ Supplies 


Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 
Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
(7 Send for my Llustrated Catalogue. 
sCtti PAUL L. VIALLAON, Bayou Goula, La. 
[TALIAN QUEENS, by Return Mail, 
Tested, 1.00. Untested, 75 cents. 
26Atf GEO. STUCKMAN, Nappanee, Ind. 


Golden Italians. 


WW sBasrtEe Queens 75 cts. each ; 
per dozen, $8.00. All Queens sent out 








next day after receiving order, if so desired. 
Should any prove to have mismated, they 


1886 rearing. Address, 


JAMES WOOD, North Prescott, Mass. 
20A20t 








Atf J, VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


r 
Mass. Address, HEN & 
tf Ww 


ey setnen mail. Safe arrival 
0} 


guaranteed. Make 
ney Orders or Postal Notes ye Bt pele, 


BENHAM .MASS. 


Center Table. 


Literary and Educational. 


29A 





AS and charming Monthly. Well 
edited, clearly prin and pleasingly 
illustrated. Prize Contributions. Send 
stamp for sample, or better still send fifty 
cents and get the paper for one year. You 
will be amply repaid. Address, 


DUGALD McKILLOP, 
3106t 152 John St., CINCINNATI, O. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


N ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
just out, by Oliver Foster, describin 
improvements in methods resulting from 10 
years’ practical work and extensive experi- 

ment, Price, 5 cents. 
Also, send for Free Circular of Italian Bees 
and Queens, bred for Honey and for Sale. 
The “Adjustable” Honey-Case, and other 
Standard Supplies for the Apiary. 

Address, OLIVER FOSTER, 
21Ctf MT. VERNON, Linn Co., IOWA. 








BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


Read whatJ.1. PARENT,of 
| CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—"“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
' bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. 
100 honey-racks, 500 bro 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a at deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
xpect to do it with this Saw. 
will do all you say it will.” 





talogue and ce - List 
Free. Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 484 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Il. 





& HUMPEHRETS’ 
> . HOMEOPATHIC 

CeaAN SPECIFIC No. GO 
rvous Debilty, Vital Weakness, 







and Prostration, from"over-work or other causes. 
$1 per vial, or 5 yials and large vial powder, for $5. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, orsent postpaid on receipt of 
price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fult rey. 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE (876. 


14th Thousand Jast Out! 












10 will be red from cells | 10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
exchange for Honey, Alsike Clover Seed, or for aks 4 ame owarmine. Queens shipped 


5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 es, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The whole 


will be = aced with a nice Tested Queen of | work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 


very latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.25. Libera) 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. Bee Advertisement in another column. 1Aly 


Agricultural College, Mich. 
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CONDENSED PRICE-LIST 
oF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE BY 
Thos. G. Newman & Son, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
oto 

Our Illustrated Catalogue (36 pages) 
sent free, upon application. 


——- of 0 -— 
HEDDON’S NEW HIVES. 


AMPLE HIVE $4.00. This in- 

cludes the bottom-board and th 
stand ; a slatted honey-board, and a 
cover; two 6-inch brood-chambers, 
each containing 8 frames; 2 surplus 
arrangements, each containing 28 1-lb. 
sections, one with wide frames and 
separators, and the other without sep- 
arators. This latter chamber can =e 
interchanged with the other stori 
but cannot be reversed. It is nailed 
and painted, ready for immediate use. 

For Hives Ready to Nail, see our 

e. 








LANGSTROTH HIVES. 


ROOD chamber with portico and 7 
+. cap, 10 Log ory not pain 
aterial, in the flat, 90c. each. 
vite movable side, $1.75; in flat, $1.30. 
We aiso make our 7-inch caps with 
a uns or cottage roof— price 15 cts. 
nailed and 10 cents flat, in addition to 
the prices of the Standard Langstroth 
hive, which has a flat top. 


LANGSTROTH FRAMES. 


ATERIAL (96x 175% in., geeten 
per 100, $1.25. Per 1000, $12. 


SUPERS fer Comb Honey. 


TORY (32 1-®B. sections) nailed, 75c. 
Material, in the flat, 50c. 

Story (24 2-2.) same price as above. 

Story (7 wide-frames, with 21 2-»b. 
sections and coparetore) nailed, 75c. 
Material, in the flat, 60c. 

Story (7 wide frames, with 56 1-D. 
sections and separators) nailed, $1.50. 
ats in the > $1.05. 

b-Hon mez es (18 2-D. sections, 
pg ons an dinse) coed $1, flat 50c. 
Rack without sections, &c. 35c. flat 15c. 
Rack material, in the flat, by mail, 75c. 


sang CLAMPS. 
Foc ng loose bottom-boards, 
a 8, sample set, by mail 15c| 
One or more, by express, 10c. ea 


ch. 
Ackerman’s—Sample set, by wail 20¢. 
One or more, by express, 15c. each. 





COMB FOUNDATION. 


E keep three sizes in stock, 
12x18, 8x16}4, and 1x11 inches. 
Special sizes,in a week, at same prices, |in 
which may be changed without notice. 


1 Ib., by mail, (smal! sheets). .65c. 
10 OF, less, by express, a Jb. _ 

50 “ “ o -“ — 
100 - +. +. 37c. 


Thin, for comb honey, 10c. # Db. extra. 
Extra Thin, (VanDeusen’sfat-bot- 
tomed orVandervort’s) 0c. #D. extra. 
Wired, (8x16 or 10x11 in.) 1 to 25 
pounds 60c. #B.; 25 to 100 Ibs. Séc. # B. 


COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


wo can furnish any of the Comb 
Foundation Machines, or the 
Given press, at manufacturers’ prices. 


FOUNDATION CUTTER. 


Small size (tin wheel) ........... 10c 
Large size (steel wheel) ......... 75¢ 


the former, and 5c. to the latter price. 


SHIPPING CRATES. 


ATERIAL for 50 crates (to hold 
12 2-. sections) no glass .$4.75. A 
sample nailed, with sections, 50c. 
Material for 50 crates (to hoid 24 ay 
sections) no glass, $6.00. Sample, 60c 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


TTHE $8 and $10 
sizes are msde to 
suit those who desire 
a cheap but practical 
machine. he cans 
are smaller, the sides 
of the baskets are sta- 
tionary,and they have 
no covers, strainers,or 
meta! standards 


Being made entirely 
of metal,they are very 
light and durable, and 
have lugs for firmly 
fastening to the floor. 


Those who want the 


who are now using the 
Excelsior. 


For 2 frames, 13x13 inches...... $3 800 
For2 “ mee - ™ ciccwss 8 00 
For 3 ~ eee | Cheah 1000 
For4 “ ae re 1400 
For 2 = 13x20 ~  eeous 1200 
For 3 na — ee me 1200 
For4 “  - wey 16 00 


The 3-frame basket is in a can of the 
same size and style as the 2-frame. 

The 4-frame basket is in the larger 
can; the latter 4 have metal standards 
| for the basket to revolve upon. leaving 
room underneath the basket for 50 or 

80 pounds of honey. 





SECTIONS for Comb eal 


O45 - (Forncrook 
we keep in stock the 4 xy 
olding 


holding 1. and 5x6 inc 
2D.,a trifle less than 2-inches w 
narrow or wide tops; also, both n’sizes| 


154 inches wide, as vert ta to 
1,000 Sections..... $i8 ee | 
500 i 2. 


teens Meme cess 


20 06=C* 
Oe > *. Boe 


Odd sizes, 5x6 or less, (not less than. 
500 made) $3 for 500; $5.50 per 1,000. | 


OVETAILED, four-pieces, 544x6 
wide or narrow tops, and sxtd 
with narrow tops only, (all scant 2i 
wide). Prices same as the above. 
RIZE—to be nailed —are of 2-Ib. size} 
only. Prices same as the above. 


| 

HONEY CARRIAGE, 
BYOLVING Comb Hanger, Tool) 
Box d Recording Desk, com-| 
bined. ‘Price. complete, $18.00. 


BARNES’ SAWS. 
COMPLBTE illustrated cata 
and price-list of these om sed 
will be mailed free, upon application. 


ATOMIZER. 


change the scent of bees when 

introducing Queens, pall or 
dividing colonies, making nuclei, 
Price, 75c. Mailed for 10c. extra. 


SWARM CATCHER. 
AILEY’S swarm catcher consists of 
a frame-work, made of wood and 
covered with wire-cloth, which can be 
set at anyangle. By its use, with a) 


‘feat by express. 


25 
queen cage, a swarm can be compelled cents each ; alsoin sheets 3x8 feet— 


24 sq. ft.— —pri ce, $2.75 per sheet. We 
will cut pieces at 15 cents per sq. ft. 


to stay in any hive, until the swarm-| 
ing-fever is over. Price $3.80. 


|ready to re-fill when required. 


_|TIN POINTS, for Glassing Sections 


ot | or little, as may be desired ; feed can 
be reached only by the bees from the 
inside of the hive. Price,b 


in stock two sizes : 1 1446 
linohes. f0 


EXCELSIOR Wax Extractor. 


E make two sizes, the smaller one 
having a larger capacity than the 
| swiss Wax Extractor. Prices, smal | ; 
size, 4; large size, 85.00. Some of! 
as advantages of this ew a are: 
is more easily opera there 
mS. no necessity for Smaving the 
top to re-fill with water. 
bf It melts the wax quicker, because 
it is brought intoa more direct con- 
| tact ya the steam. 

t is more economical, because 
the pe has access to the center, 
— extracting all the wax from 

e refuse matter. 

4. The filler for water acts also as an 
| indicator, showing the amount of 
*|water in the boiler; when the steam 

capes through the filler, more water 
is required. Keep a kettle of hot water 


PURE PHENOL. 


R the cure of Foul Brood, used 

by Mr. Cheshire, of London, Eng- 

land. Asit Ty --' it can be sent 
rice, 25c. per oz. 


‘Ske’ or V-shaped, 1,000, we mail, 
50c. By express or freight, 40c. 


SHUCK’S BEE-FEEDER. 
OR feeding bees at the entrance of 


mail, 30c. 
By express, 25c. each, or $2.40 per doz. 


PERFORATED-ZINC. 
RONE and Queen Exciuders.—We 


r Langstroth hives—price 


a 
When wanted by mail, add 2 cents to | 0 





HONEY KEGS. 


viz: Tewert Kegs are designed to an- 


swer the popular demand for honey 
es. com- 


5 gallon, to hold 50 Ibs........ 40c 
S100 TBS... ..000 60c 
ae © TFB IDB.....000 80c 


A yar ew of 10 per cent. on 25, or 
more; 12) per cent. on 50, or more; 
and 15 per cent. on 100, or more, kegs. 


LABELS FOR PAILS. 


4 er labels are of two sizes, print- 

ed on colored paper; Li are very 

attractive, and add grea to the 

ce of the 1 = og lied and 

ered for sale. yy = ee 
a 





with name and ad ‘ollow- 
ing prices—(not less _ 100 printed): 
100. cccccccccccccere $1 00...... 
BSED. ccccccssesccece BQD.cccce 
GOO. cccccccescovcce « 300....06 
DOOD. cocccccccccccece 


TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 


all sizes, except the 
smallest, have a bail or 
handle, and when em 
tied by the consumer wil! 
be found useful in every 
household 
Samples of the 4 sizes, 
put inside of cne another 
as a nest, Prices 50 cts. by 
express. 




















sizes, nested, 
the four smaller sizes, 50 cts. 


To hold 1D. 4 Ibs. 7}bs. 131bs, 251bs 


75 cents, by express, or 
rices: 


Per doz. .75 $1,25 


$1.50 $2.00 $3.25 
Per 100, 5.00 


800 1000 1450 2300 


GLASS HONEY JARS. 


4 ey - Jars, at the following prices, 
will be shipped from Cincinnati, O. 


1 a common glass, per erges.. ‘8 4-4 


Ib., 6 50 
1 Ib,, flint glass, Per BTOSS......... 6 00 
Sp. ARS ie Tee 7530 
Goris for same, per gross........ 75 


Tin Foil Caps for same, oer gross 80 
Labels for same, per gross....... 75 


LONG RUBBER GLOVES. 


FOr SIZE, lay the open hand, palm 
down, on a sheet of paper, and 
mark the outline of hand and fingers 
with a pencil. Price, by mail, $1.75. 


WOODEN PAILS fer HONEY. 


OODEN water pails, well-painted 

outside, with 3 iron hoops and a 
tight-fitting wood cover, at $2.25 per 
dozen. They will hold 25 Ibs. of honey, 
and when empty, can be utilized for 
use as an ordinary household pail. 


HONEY KNIVES. 


N using Bingham & Hetherington’s 

Honey Knives only the thin, sharp, 
beveled edge rests on the combs, and 
the caps, after being cut off, slide up 
in large sheets and roll over on the 
knife, like shavingsonaplane. They 
are 2-in. wide, tem and finished 
like a razor, and will last a life-time. 
Price, $1. By mail, $1.15. 


Muth’s Honey Knife, 50c.; by mail 65c. 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


Fo. Colonies of Italian Bees, in 
Langstroth hives, bred to highest 
standard of excellence for all the best 
points, $8.00. Tested Queens, $2.00. 


WIRING TOOL 





HE Straight Pails of| 4 





Fo°% pressing foundation into wired 
frames—15 cents; by mail, 20 cts. 





WIRE NAILS, 
| pe Hacks, Sets Cases, 
tngtasce ie Ga bn 

Fon maletigegten sor 


































lable to. to bend or 4 are not « 
inch Jong, wire Ne ‘20, Der Ib... 296 
19, 


“ Mig, 000 
“ » ae ide 

“ 
' “ | - =e 
1 “ ae Apne - 
ig s a 16, “ i € 
z a 16, « ++ We 


If wanted by mail, ad a 
for postage. e can furaite Be st 
nails, up to 5-in. long, when desired, 


BINGHAM SMOKERs. 


burn stove-w Wood, 
burns any thing rm. 
bustible, and needs p, 
care except to be : 
filled once in one Or two 
jours. It works easi) 
and will throw a stream 
of smoke ten feet. It 
will not so, out DOr wear 
out. It will save time 
stings and money. 


eases Seecesees as inch, $2.00 


1 
tra Stand, wide shieid aM : 
Little Wonder, wide sh. i = 
e Wonder, wide sh. 1% “ 

Wholesale Rates, on application. 
SEEDS for HONEY PLANTs, 
White Clover—per — be) tis m 

7 kK. (15 

bound 


RSRrsa 


ry 





Per doz. Per 100 oor — eoseeee 75 
Seen noene 3° Ihe. 81 | Sean f° Alsike Clover— per bushel 32 
Guar, 4 “2. 120.... 700) 4 pd par pom: 95 
o ‘ ‘ 
iat, . r+ 65.--. £00) Bonare Clover, imported, per Ib +4 
be BE Tapering Pails of all sizes have| Mignonette—per oz., 20c.—per lb 200 
a bail, and on the 25-pound pail a| Catnip—per oz., 10c.—per Ib.. 100 
wooden handle is added. These taper- Motherwort—per oz., 10c.—per ib 10 
pa’ are made Cleon he a ag 02, 20¢.—perlb 200 
heavier and stronger|Cleome—Rocky Mountain Bee- 
than those with the Plant—per 0z., 15c.—per Ib... 125 
straight sides—the cov-| figwort—or the Simpson Honey 
ers are dee or and the Plant—per 0z., 20c.—per 200 
top edge o e pal 
doubled over, making NEW re VEIL. 
smooth and conve- 5 cross bars ri 
nient to handle H through the ~Ae 
Samples of the five 


the top. These button to 
studs on the fant ony 
The bars are light » 
steel; the neck ban of 
spring brass ; and the 
cover is of handsome light material, 
It is very easily put together—no 
trouble to put on or take off, and folds 
compactly in @ paper box 6x7 inches 
A oneinch deep. It protects against 
flies, bees, gnats.etc. The 

Vell Weighs only 50z. Price $1.00. 


GUMMED HONEY LABELS. 
F these we have 20 styles, and when 
ordered in quantities of 250, 500 or 
1,000, we print the name and address 
of the apiarist. Prices range from 25 
cents for 250, and upwards. Samples 
sent upon application. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Little Detective Scales, weigh 25D$2.50 
Honey Gates for Extractors, 75c. 
Gearing for Honey Extractors, $1.50. 
Handles for Honey Gates,25c; mail 40¢ 
Novice’s Metal Corners, per 100, 50c. 
Wire Cloth, painted, 14 mesh, 8c. sq.ft. 
tinned, 


for Qu. cages, 12c. “ 
for extractors, l5c. “ 


Glass, 5x6 in., 240 lights in a box, $2.50. 
Glass for shipping crates, per 100 lights 
13%, for one-D. sections, $2.50. 

x16 . for two-D. sections, $3.50 


Whitman’s ‘Fountain Pump, $8. 


eg oe Of. 8 Is, 4c.; mail 6¢ 
va ) spools, 40c.; mail 58¢ 


Novice’s mes ‘joan. for making his 
metal-corner frames, 15c; mail 25¢ 


Queen Registering Cards, 10c. per dos. 
Scissors, for cutting queen’s wing, 0c 


bbon Badges, 10c.; 100 for $8.00. 
- . rosette and gold lace, 50¢ 


Rubber Sprinkler, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 


Parker’s Foundation Fastener, 25 cts. 
by mail, 40 ce 
Bee Veil (common), by mail, 50 cents. 
Metal Rabbets, per foot, 1c. 
Slates, 50 for $150;—10 for 
$2.50. sample, by mail, 10c 
Felt Blankets, 35c. per Ib. by express 










